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SONGS THAT HAVE FLED 


HEN I stand in the moaning forest, 
With the branches overhead; 
When the leaves are faded and yellow, 
And the boughs are withered and dead, 
In the grayness of the forest, 
I hear the songs that have fled. 


When I stand on the burning mountains, 
With rivers of dusk below, 

And the sun gilds the purple shadows 
As they sleep in his saffron glow, 

In the sunset of the mountains, 

I hear songs of long ago. 


When the candle of life is flick’ring, 
And I toss upon my bed, 

While my fingers are clutching vainly 
At the sheet that will shroud the dead, 
In the twilight of the dying, 

Shall I hear the songs that have fled? 


—Henry Emil Joy. 
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APRIL SHOWERS 


LAUDIA, humming softly, swung gaily along the 

roadway, feeling that it was a blessed thing to be 
alive on such an afternoon. The walking was so splen- 
did, the woods so fresh and green, the songs of the birds 
so irresistible-—-why, it was a real Arcady. Oh, it was 
so good to get outdoors after a winter in a metropolitan 
art studio; to breathe the air perfumed with the blos- 
soms of spring; to stop and sketch from Nature when 
one chose. 

On, on she went, farther and farther down the hill, at 
the summit of which Margaret’s cottage stood. And now 
she was in a dell, with big trees looming on all sides, 
through which trickled a sparkling brook, madly chatter- 
ing as it splashed over the rocks. What a pretty thing 
for a sketch! Out came the note-book and pencils, and 
soon Claudia was absorbed in trying to reproduce it. She 
became so interested in her work that several minutes 
elapsed before she noticed that the sky was being filled 
with dull, leaden-gray clouds, rapidly rolling across the 
heavens. In haste she closed the book, with the unfin- 
ished sketch, gathered up her crayons and wondered how 
far Margaret’s cottage was. Low rumbles of thunder and 
occasional streaks of lightning filled the sky. She began 
to reproach herself for having strayed so far on the first 
afternoon she had come to this Paradise. Goodness, 
Margaret’s cottage was at the head of the hill, and she— 
easily a mile away. Could she reach it before the storm 
broke, or would it be better to seek shelter under some 
of those fatherly-looking trees? A drop of rain blew 
against her cheek. The storm was giving its final warn- 
ing. In dismay she glanced around, and was on the point 
of despair when she fancied that she saw part of a house. 
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Yes, now she was certain. There, but a short distance 
down the road, almost hidden by the trees, was a log 
cabin. Claudia’s spirits rose rapidly. Some wood-cutter 
probably lived there, and he could give her temporary 
shelter. She actually ran, and reached the cabin just as the 
rain started to pour. Breathlessly she ascended the porch, 
and, without thought, opened the door and entered. Sud- 
denly she realized how rude she had been, and was trying 
to frame a speech for the occupant who must greet her, 
when she became conscious that no one was there. Not 
that the house was deserted. No, indeed, the large open | 
fireplace, whose mantel was adorned with a motley collec- 
tion of pipes, cigarettes and tobacco, the plastered walls 
tacked with sketches and paintings, the comfortable rustic . 
chairs inviting occupancy, the various rugs almost care- 
lessly thrown over the floor—all precluded that supposi- 
tion. A second later she found that, after all, she was not 
alone, for a shepherd dog lazily rose from some unnoticed 
corner and advanced, snarling. She gave a little shriek 
and retreated behind a big chair. Then she tried to con- 
ciliate the dog by calling him nice names, but her tactics 
failed. The dog would not be appeased. Instead, he 
stood directly in front of her, with his mane bristling, 
uttering a long series of growls. What could she do? 
She was in this painful state of mind when the door was 
again opened, and someone entered, dripping with rain, 
crying, “What the thunder’s the matter, Brownie?” 

He had not seen her, yet a thrill passed through her, 
for the voice was strangely familiar. She tried to say 
something, but failed. Her attempt, however, attracted 
the newcomer’s attention, and he in turn mumbled some- 
thing incoherent. She was the first to recover her self- 
possession, and said as calmly as she could: “ Why, Bob 
Carrington, I didn’t expect to find you here—of all places 
in the world—yet I should have known,” she added, 
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she surveyed the various sketches, “that this was an artist’s 
retreat, and your studio,” glancing significantly at some 
familiar charcoal washes. 

“Am I really awake?” he replied, absent-mindedly.” 
Are you really Claudia North? But, when did you come? 
How did you happen to come here? * * * I beg your 
pardon. Won’t you please be seated? You see, I hardly 
expected to meet you. You must excuse the untidy ap- 
pearance of everything. I am sure, if I had known—” 

“No apologies,” she laughed, softly Then she became 
serious. “If I had known you were here, I believe I 
would have risked going to Margaret’s.”’ 

“Then you are sorry you came?” he ventured. “Well, 
Miss North, you will admit it is not my fault that we meet 
again.” 

“Oh, I suppose it is some cruel Fate! Of course you 
are not to blame. . It is the weather this time,” was her 
answer. 

“God bless the weather,” he murmured. 

“Now, please don’t be silly, and don’t take advantage 
of the storm to make me repent my refuge here.” 

“T am sorry if I have offended you, Claudia.” 

“Miss North, please, Mr. Carrington.” 

“Very well, if you prefer itso. But I do wish that we 
could come to an understanding. I think that it is a shame 
we can’t even be friends. I have done all that I could, 
haven’t I? Ever since that night—” 

“Please don’t allude to it. I believe it is mutually dis- 
agreeable.” 

“You are mistaken. It was disagreeable, I admit, to be 
told by the girl you love that she doesn’t care a snap of 
her finger for you.” 

“IT didn’t say that,” she corrected, blushing,’ 
patted Brownie, who had lain down beside her. 

“You implied it,”” Bob added, sadly, “and you sent me 


, 


as she 
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away with the distinct understanding that I shouldn’t see 
you again. 

“Wasn't there a proviso?” 

“Oh, yes, but one that I could not accept.” 

“Why not?” she almost whispered. 

Bob had crossed over to a window, and stood there 
watching the rain, as it was blown through the trees and 
pelted against the house. 

“You asked me to give up Jimmy Gilder’s acquaint- 
ance?” 

“That was all.” 

“IT said I could not.” 

“And you refused to tell me why you associated with 
him—a cheap actor—when I asked you to choose between 
him and me—” 

“Claudia, please don’t.”’ 

“Bob, you know I care for you. I—I even love you. 
Yes, I know it is a strange thing for one, a girl like me, 
to admit, but I do. Yet, when I ask you to give upa 
common actor’s acquaintance, for my sake, you sternly 
refuse and won’t tell me why.” 

“If I told, you would despise me.”’ 

“Oh, Bob * * * Bob, why should he separate us?” 

“That is just what I thought,” he muttered, gloomily. 

“But you—still refuse to give him up?” Claudia began, 
after a minute’s silence. 

“T must, Claudia, I must.” 

“Won't you be frank with me, and tell me why?” she 
pleaded, wistfully, as she rose from the chair and walked 
over to him. His only reply was a shaking of the head. 
As she was crossing the room her eyes fell upon an easel, 
upon which stood an unfinished painting. It was a por- 
trait of herself. She was startled as she perceived with 
what wonderful trueness he had painted her. 

“When did you do this?” she asked. 
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“Oh,” he returned, dropping his eyes,” I work on it 
from time to time. You will forgive me, won’t you?” 

“Don’t you think it was rather presumptuous to paint 
me without permission?” 

“You were the only one who answered my subject.” 

“Which was—” 

“Psyche,” he replied, softly. 

She examined the painting more critically. It repre- 
sented a young girl in a garden of lilies, watching the light 
of a purple sunset playing over a wine-dark sea. 

“What does it all mean?” Claudia asked. 

“It is Psyche wondering whether the soul of which she 
is guardian will reflect such richness and glory in the sea 
of life at its sunset, as the sinking sun now does, and she 
is praying that the Love-god, in whose care she places it, 
may carefully, may jealously, guard its destiny.” 

“What a pretty conception,” she said. “I cannot under- 
stand how you, with these lovely ideas, can associate with 
that low, flashily-dressed actor. Oh, Bob”—her voice fell 
to a whisper—“won’t you tell me?” 

For a moment there was silence. The pitter-patter of 
the rain on the roof above broke the silence. 

“Girl, if you knew how my heart aches, you would 
not ask me. You will despise me—but * * * I will 
tell you”—his voice grew husky—“ Years ago, when I 
knew no such love as yours, I started drinking—yes, 
drinking like a—God knows what. It went on from 
bad to worse; and you need not be surprised to learn 
that I fell lower and lower. One day I had been drink- 
ing unusually heavily, and, staggering out of the bar- - 
room, fell into the gutter, where some newsboys and other 
ragamuffins, spying me, started to kick me and jeer at me 
in their devilish fashion. Just then I became aware of 
someone interrupting their sport and assisting me to my 
feet. I was too drunk to recognize my rescuer at the 
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time, but he took me to his little garret room and nursed 
me until I had recovered. Only then I realized that my 
rescuer was Jimmy Gilder. It seems he had always been 
regarded as a ne’er-do-well in my native village, and that I 
alone had extended him sympathy in those days. When 
he ran away I gave him a few odd pennies I had, and he 
never forgot. True, he is only a cheap actor, but it is due 
to him that I started right again; and that is why he is 
one of my best friends now.” 

“Bob,” cried Claudia, “why didn’t you tell me this 
years ago? It would have prevented so much misunder- 
standing” 

“What! do you mean to say you still love me—after— 
after such a past?” 

“Do you think for a minute I have ceased loving you? 
Bob, you dear boy, of course I do; and—Jimmy’s going 
to be my friend, too.” 

“You dearest girl,” said Bob, as he kissed her. ‘Oh, 
I don’t deserve such good treatment.” 

Just then Claudia glanced out of the window. ‘Look! 
the sky is clear; the storm is over,” she added, as a blaze 
of orange light flooded the room. “Goodness! Margaret 
will think I am lost. Come, we must go and tell her.” 

They strolled along silently for some time, each filled 
with the depths of that great love for the other. Suddenly 
Claudia looked up. ‘‘What are you thinking of, Bob?” 

“Do you want to know?” Of an old line in a poem, 
‘April showers bring May flowers,’” was his reply, as he 


bent over and kissed her. 
—La Fayette Lentz Butler. 
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EVENING 


HE wind has dropped, and ’round the placid lake 
The twinkling ripples die along the sand. 

The silent pines like solemn watchers stand, 

Nor even sound of sighing do they make. 

Athwart the gilded sky the slow crows take 

Their homeward flight. A churchbell far inland 

Summons to peaceful worship. Near at hand 

A rustling of dry leaves ’neath fern and brake. 


God of the Evening: teach me how to pray, 
With full forgiveness—true humility— 

To turn to Thee with this departing day, 
And through my life endeavour still to see 
The blessed straightness of the narrow way 
Thou didst point out, of yore, beside the sea. 


—L. M. Thompson. 
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THE TRUE UTOPIA 


GOVERNMENT such as ours, which exists for the 
people, and in which those who are its rulers are 
made so only by the desire of the people, who are amen- 
able to laws which they themselves make, would seem 
to possess the system best suited to the changing wants 
of its citizens. Yet every little while we hear rumblings 
which are louder than usual and mutterings of dissatisfac- 
tion. We cannot allow ourselves to be swayed to and 
fro in the management of national affairs by every dis- 
contented utterance of our fellow-men, for no govern- 
ment has ever existed in which all the people were per- 
fectly satisfied. It is only when those mingled sounds 
of complaint begin to take the same definite form, and 
instead of many confused words there comes to our ears 
one determined cry, that we must attend to the will of the 
people at large, and endeavor with their aid to mitigate 
our common woes. 

The progressive life of our country is largely due to its 
political parties expressing these varied sentiments, which 
in themselves serve as a stimulus to action and to a certain 
degree as a check, in that no one party may become too 
radical in its tenets for fear of calling down the sovereign 
wrath of the people upon its head at the next election. 
And so it is that we have numerous political groups such 
as the Republican and Democratic parties, with their sub- 
divisions, which desire in the main the same form of gov- 
ernment but differ in their plans to attain it. It may be 
that few of the members of any party believe implicitly 
in everything that their party stands for, yet these groups 
serve as a common bond to unite those individuals whose 
political views most nearly coincide. In opposition to 
these forces which sustain the present form of adminis- 
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tration is the growing desire for common ownership of 
wealth, a tendency which in these days is advanced by the 
Socialist party. Some of their propositions are set forth 
in a very attractive and plausible manner in Sir Thomas 
More’s “ Utopia,” and a hasty review of this story, in 
which all property is held in common, brings us face to 
face with a question that has become more potent and 
serious in these days than ever before. 

One day Sir Thomas More, as the story goes, chanced 
upon a mariner who had but lately returned from a land 
called Utopia, a country where all men were happy in 
doing right and where plenty abounded. To his inqui- 
ries the mariner answered that there were fifty-four large, 
walled cities on the island, speaking one language and 
alike in manners, institutions and laws. They did not 
strive, however, to extend their domains at the expense of 
their neighbors, but each city peaceably cultivated its own 
territory, giving aid to the others in time of need. They 
acknowledged as their head an inland town called Amau- 
rote—not that it was superior to them in any way, but 
because it contained the council house. “ Whoso knoweth 
one of them knoweth them all,” said the mariner when he 
described the villages; “they be all so like one to another 
as far forth as the nature of the place permitteth.”’ 

Resting on a gentle slope, the capital city extends down- 
ward to the fertile banks of the river Anyder, two miles 
distant. The broad expanse of water along one side of 
the city is ample security against all foes, while the walls, 
with their encircling ditches filled with briers, secure the 
safety of the city against attacks by land. However, lest 
their water supply should at any time be cut off or pois- 
oned by enemies, the citizens have enclosed the spring 
from which the river rises with strong defenses and have 
joined it to the city. From this place the water is con- 
ducted in brick canals into the lower part of the city, 
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while the inhabitants of the upper half of the town use 
the rain water which is gathered in great cisterns. 

The streets of the cities are twenty feet broad and are 
laid out similarly to those in some of the villages of 
Canada, where the angle of the houses cuts the cold pre- 
vailing wind. In the rear of their houses the people plant 
flowers, and the whole length of the street is a series of 
beautiful gardens enclosed on all sides. Here the citizens 
spend much of their leisure time, training the vineyards 
and caring for the fruit and flowers. 

The state of living in these cities is one that would 
bring joy to the heart of our modern Socialist reformers. 
Everything is held in common by these people. The 
doors on the houses are without bolts, and you may enter 
and leave at will, for there is nothing that is considered 
private property. At the end of every tenth year these 
honest people change their houses by lot, and each house- 
wife vies with her neighbor in making her home the 
most attractive and comfortable imaginable, while the 
men centre their thoughts on the gardens. 

When at meals they sit at common tables, each seating 
four. The young people are placed between their elders, 
in order that their behavior may have more of the gravity 
of older people, who dispense food as they think proper 
among the young men at their side. 

The keynote of these little communities, however, is 
thrift. Never an hour finds them idle. Those who are 
not set aside for learning as being particularly apt are 
trained up in the steps of their fathers, except where they 
show a decided preference for some other trade. When 
not at work they employ themselves in exercise and 
profitable reading. 

But that custom which is most unique in this land of 
Utopia is their treatment of what we regard as precious. 
As the mariner said, “they marvel that any man be so 
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foolish as to have delight and pleasure in the doubtful 
glistening of a little, trifling stone, which may behold any 
of the stars, or else the sun itself; or that any man is so 
made as to count himself the nobler for the smaller or 
finer thread of wool, which selfsame wool (be it now in 
never so fine a spun thread) a sheep did once wear; and 
yet was she all that time no other thing than a sheep.” 
Gold and silver they count as naught, since all their 
exchange is barter; and so they keep them to purchase 
privileges from other nations, which are obtainable in no 
other way. Of gold they make great chains, fetters and 
gyves for bondmen, while from their ears hang rings of 
gold, and upon their fingers are bands of the same mate- 
rial. Even the children play with diamonds and precious 
stones. And so these things which all the rest of the 
world seek for are valued as of no account in Utopia; 
and if, for any reason, they should all be taken from these 
people no one would think himself the poorer. 

When we read of this far-away land, how fair it seems 
compared with the strife that frequently surrounds us! 
It is pleasant to dream of a people happy and contented, 
living together among gardens of beautiful flowers. But 
are the means set forth for obtaining these ideal condi- 
tions applicable to present conditions? Is common dis- 
tribution of wealth the best means of obtaining the hap- 
piness and thrift of a Utopia? Such a state of affairs 
would soon cease to exist if it were set in practice in such 
a nation as ours. Without private property to act as an 
incentive to nobler and more earnest endeavors, and with 
a system in which the son usually succeeds to the trade of 
his father, ambition—the motive force of progress—would 
be crushed out of our lives, while our fellow-men, pas- 
sively remaining content with their easy lot, would sooner 
or later sink down into the depths of sloth and indolence, 
until the ideal state had expired of its own lack of vitality. 
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We must not expect to gain a Utopia in any such 
manner as is advocated by More, for common property 
will not empty the sweated tenement districts of their 
millions of suffering humanity, nor will its advent clear 
away the political corruption which is now so prevalent in 
populous cities. If an equal distribution of goods should 
take place to-day, the mere personal equation of the men 
would disturb the balance by to-morrow. General happi- 
ness is not to be sought alone in the ideal conditions of a 
community, but in the nature of the people, for condi- 
tions of themselves would rarely remain constant. What 
our country needs is not a more equal distribution of 
wealth, but a- more equal distribution of foresight and 
energy. We do not need the men who are content if 
they refrain from doing evil as much as those strong men 
who take conditions as they find them—good, bad and 
indifferent—and plunge into the affairs of life with a will 
and strike hard for their principles, nor desist until they 
have spent their entire life amid the strife, and die feeling 
that the world is in some degree better because they have 
lived. Through the persistent efforts of such men, many 
of the abuses which deface the pages of modern history 
would at last be swept away, and we would find in our 
own broad and rolling country the true Utopia. 


—I. Trumbull Wood. 
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LIFE 


YESTERDAY, To-day, To-morrow—then 

To-day becomes a mem’ry; and again 
Yesterday, To-day, To-morrow—soon 
Another night is lost in sunlit noon. 


Yesterday, To-day, To-morrow—thus 
Life’s mystic tale is quickly told to us. 


Yesterday, To-day, To-morrow— yet 

If that were all, Life were a sad regret. 
Yesterday, our shattered dreams ; To-day, 
New opportunities strewn by the way. 


Yet, To-morrow—ah! then Death steals in— 
Nay, only then does Life itself begin. 


—La Fayette Lentz Butler. 





VIENI A ME 


SINCE early morning, the clouds, low and threatening, 

had mixed with the ever-present city smoke like a 
pall over the wet streets. Rain, now gently drizzling, and 
again pouring down, to swell the gutters into streams of 
brown foam, had fallen ceaselessly. Along the water-front 
the trucks backed and creaked; men, in stiff rubber, curs- 
ing at the reeking horses. Out on the wharves the tackle 
rattled and swung in bulging nets of boxes and crates, 
while pyramids of kegs were hoisted aloft and hauled 
aboard the waiting vessel. 

At the base of the gang-plank, where the streams of 
rain made puddles in the mud, was the usual knot of 
people, some in their best apparel and others in the soiled 
garb of the street; and at one side, talking earnestly, stood 
two men—brothers, evidently—with the serious, expres- 
sionless faces of those about to part for a long time. 

At a hail from the vessel’s deck an officer hurried down 
the gangway, with word and gesticulation, urging the 
small crowd. Slowly, amid the calls and cries of farewell, 
the departing members of the little groups took their way 
up the steep plank till all were aboard. Just as the tackle 
creaked to carry loose the gangway, one of the two men 
gave a call, grasped the other’s hand, and, with a look of 
determined resignation, jumped for the plank and hurried 
on board. The other joined the crowd that was strug- 
gling for the forward positions on the end of the wharf, 
and, while hawsers were cast off and the busy little tugs 
grunted and shoved, he seemed to notice no one, but 
gazed fixedly at the brother, who was leaning against the 
rail, crowded between the other emigrants. Only when 
the steamer, hidden by a clinging cloud of her own smoke, 
had passed out of sight, did the man turn and glance 
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about him. The wharf was nearly deserted, and he had 
started to leave when a call made him look around. 

“Hello, Tony!” 

He turned back. “Ah! Meester Robi’son. Pardon. 
I not see ybu before.” 

“All right, Tony. Somebody you know been going 
off, eh?” 

“ Meester Robi’son—my brother—he’s gone.” 

“Your brother, Tony? Didn’t know you had a brother 
here. Wasn’t he doing well?” 

“Oh, yes; he’s mek’ the mon’, a’ right. He’s ver’ 
good boy, Luigi, an’ he’s do fine. 

“Oh, well; then he’s gone back for a visit. How long 
will he be gone?” 

“Ah! that is it; that is the matter. He’s gone, Meester 
Robi’son, an’ he’s not come back.” 

The rain, which had stopped for a while as the steamer 
departed, now began again, and the two, left alone on the 
pier, moved under the shelter of the shed. 

“You not hear about my brother, Meester Robi’son? 
Then I tell you. You will see what mek’ me feel so bad. 
Luigi; he’s come here three—four years now, an’ he’s 
mek’ the glass in a big factor’ He’s—what you call?— 
one blower of the glass. He’s blow the beautiful vase, 
so fine an’ thin. Ah! you never see him—put it to he’s 
lip? He know how; an’ blow so queeck an’ not too 
hardt. But now” (with a shrug) “the bubble—she’s 
bus’”’ 

Touched with sympathy, Mr. Robinson waited for the 
man to continue. 

“This is the way: We have always live in Lecco. You 
know Lecco, with the olive trees? You have been in 
Lombardy, Meester Robi’son? So—that is our home. 
An’ my brother, he’s love the beautiful Conita. But her 
father, the Don Golado, he’s own the vineyard where we 
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peek the grape an’ press the wine. You should see that 
pressing the wine. Ever’one is eat the grape an’ drink 
the wine—not too much—an’ ever’one is happy. But my 
brother, he’s love the fair Conita. She, Meester Robi’son, 
she is—what you call?—the beauty! Long hair, so black; 
an’ her skin, an’ the eyes—ah! the eyes. But we are poor; 
an’ we come here; an’ my brother is ready to mek’ the 
home. Then comes a letter; an’ when my brother is read 
that letter, I t’ink he will die. So, he tells me he mus’ 
go back—the Don Golado has said Conita is marry a rich 
Don Laza, who is come from Capri. I have seen that 
Don Laza, Meester Robi’son, an’ he is look at you like— 
what you call?—the snake. He’s leetle eye is so col’. An’ 
Conita is write my brother, in the letter, she will not be 
the Donna Laza, but will rather be dead. An’ the letter 
tell my brother if she do not write again before two 
weeks she will never write another letter; an’ he must 
come back to Lecco, an’ he will know what to do, so he 
can come to her an’ be with her always after. An’ so, 
Meester Robi’son, it is a month ago that letter come to 
my brother from Conita; an’ he is wait; an’ now he is 
gone on the long vo’age, back to Conita. An’ Luigi, I 
never see him no more.” 

Tony stood for a moment, then turned and slowly 
walked out on to the pier. Regardless of the rain, he 
stood looking down the bay and out where the steamer 
had borne his brother for the last time. 

+ * * + . + « + * 

Three weeks later, in the dusty road, a tired traveler 
paused in the shade to gaze over the familiar roofs of the 
little town below. White and yellow houses, low beneath 
the tall poplars, seemed to beckon him to them. And after 
a moment’s rest he resumed his way, a strange conflict of 
feeling at his heart—joy to be home again and sadness at 
thought at what awaited him. Passing down the sunny 
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hillside, where the cedars, dry and dusty, cast black shadow 
bars across the white road, and the leaves of the vine rus- 
tled on either side, above the banks, he reached the vil- 
lage—Lecco, his home. 

Few people greeted him, for he went quickly, with 
downcast head; and so came to the big white house, with 
its high fence and hedges. A gay song came to him from 
the upper window, but not her voice. And he passed on. 
Beyond the town, where a track led off from the main 
road, he stopped to look up, with bared head, at the faded 
saint beneath a stone cross, then turned aside, between the 
stone posts, and entered the shaded graveyard. Suddenly, 
in full, rich tones, rose the refrain of a song, the song for 
all boatmen and friends at sea: 


*« Venite a l’agile barchetta mea, 
Santa Lucia—Santa Lucia.”’ 


With a cry of joy he sprang toward her. She had 
waited. He was not too late. 
—Laurance M. Thompson. 





Sonnet 


SONNET 


S WHEN a lover of the forest stands 
In silent wonder, in some sylvan dell, 
And hears the spring come bubbling from the sands, 
And yields his whole self to the magic spell 
Of beauties, filling ear and heart and eye, 
Yet knows not which he loves the most: the sight 
And smell of growing things, the glimpse of sky, 


Or waters singing in the sunbeams’ light: 

So stand I lost in wonder when thy face 

Across my fancy comes; nor can I say 

Which gracious virtue or sweet maiden grace 

Is dearer to my heart from day to day, 

Since all charms make in thee one perfect whole— 
The flower-like beauty of a maiden soul. 


— Tertius van Dyke. 
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Hitermath 


MORNING AND EVENING 


» ] IS bright morn when I’m near you, 


And all the world seems fair; 
Rose-clad bowers, dew-kissed flowers 
And gold-mist everywhere. 


But, ah! when you have left me 
The world grows gray with gloom; 
For lovely day quick speeds away 
And dream-filled shadows come. 


—La Fayette Lentz Butler. 
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GLIMPSES ALONG THE UPPER AMAZON. 


ARLY in the morning, in our small cattle boat, we 
struck across from Navio and soon were sailing 
towards Point Arco. The morning dawned in all the 
splendor of a tropical summer, and long before the sun 
had peeped over the tree tops, invigorated with the fresh 
breezes, we were tingling with a new sensation of life. 
How we admired the beautiful scenery that wanted not 
even the sunlight to enchant us. In fact, the absence 
of the sun’s hot rays was most in keeping with the soli- 
tude of the place—such a hush and calm as produces the 
most pleasing melancholy—‘“the pleasure in the pathless 
woods” and “the rapture on the lonely shore” of which 
Byron speaks. Ona dried, overhanging branch of a tall 
mango were perched three king vultures, with their bald, 
red heads hidden under their wings. At our approach 
they stirred, flapped their ebon wings and noiselessly 
took their way to the dark woods beyond. Here and 
there a tiny stream crept slowly down as if loath to leave 
the cool quiet of the woods for the rough waters whither 
it must go. Just at the edge of a bay into which one 
of these rivulets ran, we could see a number of scarlet 
ibises stalking about in search of food, and at long inter- 
vals we could catch the lonely screech of a terra-terras far 
away. 

In our northward course we kept constantly nearing 
the farther shore, and soon came to the mouth of one of 
its numerous snake-like tributaries, which wound its way 
down through the heart of an immense, gloomy forest. 
Vast numbers of palms stretched up their tall stems to 
the sunlight. Sometimes the long leaves assumed the 
shapes of feathery crests or opened fans; now, long and 
broad, they drooped languidly, and the next instant the 
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slightest breath of air tore them into ribbon shreds. 
Some of these palms were in blossom, and their slender 
yellow flowers were conspicuous in the midst of so much 
green; others, laden with masses of large fruit, seemed to 
attract flocks of noisy little paroquets. 

The next morning, my companien and I, with guns 
and hatchets and a medicine case well supplied with qui- 
nine, decided to explore the woods. We had not gone 
very far before we fully realized that we were in a region 
of eternal twilight—in a primeval forest. Trees of in- 
credible height towered aloft. Their trunks were of every 
shape—round, angular, and often fantastically formed by 
the twisted, outgrowing roots. Beneath these giants very 
few low trees or little underbrush interfered with our 
movements. The paths—rather the spaces between the 
trees—were seldom obstructed by fallen logs. But about 
the trees clung huge vines, winding round and round the 
trunks and sending their rope-like arms through the 
branches, so that tree was bound with tree and all the 
huge forest linked together. On the trunks were also 
clinging many varieties of the “air plants,” which get 
their sustenance wholly from the trees and the air. As it 
was near the close of the rainy season, these plants were 
in blossom, and one who has not seen can scarcely imag- 
ine the exquisite appearance of their various hues, closely 
and delicately enwrapping the gray old tree trunks. The 
whole scene was enlivened by monkeys frolicking through 
festooned arches or chasing each other through the leafy 
bowers. Squirrels, too, gave flashing glimpses of their 
bushy tails as they scampered from limb to limb, unable 
to contain their gaiety. The young deer came in sight, 
sniffed the air and galloped away. Many beautiful birds 
twittered in the branches. The rattle of the woodpecker, 
the long, low wail of the trogon and the frightened flutter 
of the wood pigeons, all mingled in one grand song. 
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Once or twice my companion bade me listen, and in the 
frequent intervals of dead calm that come in such places, 
we thought we caught the dying notes of a campanero. 
The next day it rained heavily, and, afraid of the 
fevers that tropical damps breed so easily, we made a 


hasty retreat to our little cattle boat. 
—Henry Emil Foy. 
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THE MEADOWLARK 


ONG before the fields are green, 
Or the blust’ring winds are still; 
Long before the waiting woodlands 
Feel the thrill 
Of the coming of the springtime, 
If you listen you shall hear, 
In the open, windy places, 
Sounding bravely, far and near: 
Spring o° the year! 


Long before the angry clouds 
Cease to gather in the sky; 
Long before the driving rainstorms 
Hasten by; 

In the dreary, sodden meadows, 
All your heart-beats leap with cheer— 
Hark, the meadowlark is singing 
Songs of gladness, piercing clear: 

Sweet Spring is here! 

—Tertius van Dyke. 
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Editorial 


As we, the members of the Nineteen Hundred and 
Eight Board of this magazine, step forward into the places 
just vacated by our esteemed predecessors, there devolves 
upon us a feeling of real responsibility. To achieve success 
in the management of the LIT requires labor on our part, 
but most of all it requires the support of the undergradu- 
ates. Now, we are perfectly well aware that such efforts 
as we can make can hardly hope to be productive of lit- 
erature. Our work is limited by the limitations of youth. 
We can only promise that our energies will be those of 
youth. So we would ask that when you find faults and 
blemishes in our work you will be generous, remember- 
ing that if we were all judged by our results, with no 
credit given for honest endeavor, it would go hard with 
most of us. 

When we examine any institution of the present day, to 
discover the causes of its success or failure, do we not find 
that one of the most potent reasons is its ability or disabil- 
ity to keep “‘abreast of the times?”” Not “up to date,” 
mark you, which in our curious phraseology usually means 
ahead of date but “abreast of the times.”” An institution 
that wants to live to-day must not be managed altogether 
by yesterday’s ideas. Far be it from us to advocate a 
radical policy for the Lir. We sincerely believe that the 
policy of a literary magazine should tend towards con- 
servatism. It should ride on the wave of steady progress, 
but not on the thousand and one wavelets that run hither 
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and thither before it. On the other hand, too, it should 
avoid the dreary levels of monotonous ultra-conservatism 
that extend behind the advance of progress. To be more 
specific, we want to produce a magazine of real interest to 
the undergraduates. That a literary magazine has a place 
in university life we thoroughly believe. What is more 
natural than that when we read and enjoy a book we 
should try to imitate it in some way? Or when we see 
something that leaves a deep impression on us, that we 
should endeavor to reproduce it in all its vividness? 
These are very primitive and natural desires. Then, on 
the other hand we may ask, “What does the LIT offer to 
its undergraduate readers?”’ In the first place, it is quite 
possible that the author of an article is describing some- 
thing that the rest of us hasn’t seen or doesn’t know about. 
If we were all dependent for our knowledge on what we 
have actually seen ourselves, we could hardly be called 
wise. We learn largely by interchange of ideas. In our 
various curriculum courses we read books and are asked 
by the Professor what we think about the style or the 
subject-matter of the author. This is not done because 
the Professor has nothing more to #e/] us—no more infor- 
mation to pour into our heads—but because it is of 
advantage to analyze and think for ourselves. Here in 
the Lit we find articles written by the men we know 
personally. Perhaps we read them from personal interest, 
perhaps from critical interest. At any rate, we have the 
advantage of reading more or less critically the work of 
our fellow-undergraduates—articles perhaps such as any 
of us might write. 

For the man who does want to make literary attempts, 
the Lit stands ever ready to render any assistance in its 
power. All of us, in some way or other—in athletics, 
dramatics or literary work—must find an opportunity for 
self-expression. If we fail to grasp the opportunity we 
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stagnate. Our minds refuse to work when called upon. 
This is the reason why so many interests outside of the 
curriculum of our universities grew up and are still flour- 
ishing. This is partly the reason why we believe the Lir 
has a place in college life, and why we know that the time 
spent in working for the LIT is not wasted time. 
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Gossip 


**If damned custom have not brass’d it so 
That it be proof and bulwark against sense.” 
—Hamlet. 


** Wherefore should I stand in the plague of custom?” 
—King lear. 


The Gossip went to chapel a few Sundays ago. Now, there is noth- 
ing very remarkable about that, because, by reason of the new system, 
everybody goes. But the Gossip was feeling very happy (even if a little 
sleepy ), because he was getting an extra chapel credit, and it rejoiced his 
heart to think of the beautiful Sunday morning in May, when he would 
be lying under the green trees, while his less fortunate companions were 
hastening to the close confines of the chapel. Now, the Gossip would 
not have you understand from this that he necessarily dislikes chapel. 
Far be it from him to express such a sentiment. He merely believes 
that there are times when the ‘‘ sermons in stones’” are better than those 
in pulpit; and one of those times is the blossom month of May. But, 
as he was saying, the Gossip was sitting in chapel, looking idly up at the 
ceiling, when the minister’s words suddenly ceased to be a mere buzzing. 
What was that he was saying? ‘Fhe Gossip gave all his attention: «* We 
are afraid to voice our own beliefs or do anything that other people do not 
do. We are too much the slaves of fashion.”” The Gossip was pro- 
foundly impressed. He listened carefully to the rest of the sermon, and 
when chapel was over, and he found himself strolling away across the 
campus, he began to wonder if the minister had noticed the half-guilty 
looks on the faces of his audience. There could be no doubt that the 
statement had struck home, else why had the Gossip and his neighbor 
(not to mention many others) exchanged significant glances ahd wriggled 
a little uneasily in their seats? ‘A university is a hotbed of customs and 
fashions,’’ reflected the Gossip; ‘‘the Freshman must not do thus and 
so; the Sophomore has his list of «dont’s;’ and so it goes.’’ Yet the 
Gossip could find no harm in these lists of ««dont’s.’’ Indeed, he was 
of the opinion that they sometimes are of real benefit. But it is rarely 
that a list of ««dont’s’’ does not develop an affirmative side, and it is here 
that most of the danger comes in. As soon as we start to prescribe by 
mere fashion what a man shall do, we are treading on hidden volcanoes. 
Now, the Gossip sees no real harm in most of the customs and fashions 
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that we have. The perils lie in carrying to extremes this idea of yielding 
one’s independence to the dictates of fashion. In limiting the independ- 
ence of the individuals in certain unimportant matters, are we not unwit- 
tingly encroaching on his freedom of thought and action in important 
matters? In short, are we not curtailing the originality and independence 
to which every man is rightly entitled? Now, the Gosssp doesn’t believe 
in freaks any more than the next man, especially in college. If a man is 
going to act freakishly when he is young, what shall we expect when he 
grows old? 

What the Gossip does want to do is to enter a plea for a more liberal 
view of things than we are apt to take. Let us remember that a thing is 
not necessarily right merely because it is prescribed by an ‘‘immemorial’’ 
custom (too frequently of two or three years’ standing), but rather let us 
foster the spirit of broad-mindedness. While we yield loyal allegiance to 
the honorable customs of Princeton, let us be careful that we retain the 
ability to think and act for ourselves when the occasion demands it. 

The Gossip feels that he should apologize for assuming so serious a 
demeanor all of a sudden, but he believes most sincerely that we must be 
careful lest we confuse the freak with the independent man, and carry the 
spirit of obedience to custom so far that it becomes a mere involuntary 
habit. 








FOWNES 
GLOVES 


mean right gloves—so 
buy Fowngs and save trouble. 
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Editor’s Cable 


The Smith College Monthly for April is interesting, and the proportion 
of poetry well balances the prose. The ‘* Washington Ode’’ is strong 
and stately, but perhaps the best verse of the number is found in «<The 
Little Girl That I Used To Be,’’ by Miss Dorothy Donnell. It is a 
charmingly graceful reminiscence of happy childhood, with form and ex- 
pression well fitted to the subject. The «* Myths of Plato’’ show careful 
study and thought. The fiction is of high standard throughout. 


«*Unto the Third and Fourth Generation,”’ in the Vassar Miscellany, 
is a clever piece of character drawing, with good description. This is 
also true of ** The Spell of the Past.’’ «Optimism and Other Worldli- 
ness’” gives us a happy thought to live up to, and is well worth reading, 
and reading carefully. The conclusion of «In the Course of Events’’ is 
rather startling in its unexpectedness and is very well handled. We hope 
that the next number may contain more verse. 


The Yale Lit for March contains a delightful variety of stories, essays 
and poetry. While ««In the Path of the Storm”” is a fair tale, with all 
the characteristic weirdness of Poe, we prefer its author’s ««By Urim to 
Thummium,’’ a plea for beautifying architecture, with «‘more light’’ as 
its keynote. ‘Salvation, Yes, Speaks’’ is a dashing poem, which nar- 
rates the adventures and vicissitudes of a sailor in search for gold, written 
after the fashion of Kipling. 


Turning to the Williams Lit, we do not find such a variety of subjects. 
««Peter Pan’’ seems to be the chief topic for a poem, and the only essay 
in the number concerns Barnes’ whimsical creation. ‘‘Out of the Har- 
bor,’’ a poem, suggests Swinburne in its use of excessive alliteration, a 
little of which is very well, but its constant usage is tiresome. 


An unusually good essay on a commonplace subject, ‘College Exami- 
nations,’’ is among the best things in the Bates Student for April. The 
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author compares life to a good college, containing ‘‘ everlasting details to 
be mastered in order to measure up when the test comes.’’ We are sorry, 
however, to find the magazine’s literary department so small and wholly 


deficient in poetry. 


The University of Virginia Magazine for Easter appears in an attrac- 
tive cover, with an interesting table of contents. The stories are varied 
in theme and locality. Some of the poetry is good and some not so good. 
Mr. Bardin’s «* The Harlequin’? is a clever bit of verse, with one or two 
especially bright lines. 


TO A. E. HOUSMAN 
For «*The Shropshire Lad.” 


I know a little Shropshire lad ; 
He’s half-way gay and half-way sad. 


He whistles of the lasting sleep, 
A melody to hear and keep, 
Beguiling me the little while 


I’ve need to sigh—and chance to smile. 


And whistles, next, of many things 
That each unhappy waking brings, 
Until I’ve half forgotten why 

I’ve need to smile and chance to sigh. 


You see, he’s always gay or sad, 
A friendly little Shropshire lad. 


—Witter Bynner, in Harvard Monthly. 
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Book Calk 


Jack London is well qualified to write stories of 
‘*White Fang’’ ar.. nals in the Northland, for he has not only a 
sympathetic understanding of the animals, but is 
entirely familiar with the locality. Several years 
ago ‘*The Call of the Wild’’ appeared, and it must rank as one of the 
best dog-classics, side by side with Dan’s «* The Bar Sinister’? and Mark 
Twain’s ‘A Dog’s Tale.’’ The love of the wild was in Buck’s viens, 
and it was only a question of time and environment till he answered the 
call. That Jack London, after having written such a successful book, 
should attempt to enter the same field a second time, was a trifle haz- 
ardous: Yet, in **White Fang’’ he has done so with admirable suc- 
_ cess. This tale might have been equally well named «The Call of the 
, Fame,”’ for it is a complement of its predecessor, showing how a wolf- 
dog, though-born and bred in the far North, becomes a hearth-side com- 
panion after his arrival in California. Of course, there is just a tinge of 
improbability, but the reader is so greatly impressed by Mr. London’s 
realism in telling his story that the questions of heredity and environment 
are a minor consideration. The book is attractively written and the inter- 
est never lags. We follow «‘White Fang’s’’ career with anxiety and 
admiration, and, at its conclusion, feel that we have found a new itiend— 
if Rikki-Tikki-Tair, Buck and the like may be thus designated. (** White 
Fang.’’ The MacMillan Co., New York. $1.50.) 





—L. L. B. 








